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dozen costers would promptly have cut him in
pieces, but that wouldn't have done any good. I
said nothing. We were very quiet; we stood
beside one another and watched the march past of
Joubet's supporters driven to the police-station in
the Rue Drouot. Most of them, having previously
been clubbed, staggered along beside the police like
so many drunkards. Among them was a Socialist
deputy, a very handsome man with a big beard;
his sleeves had been torn off; there was a young
apprentice sobbing and crying c Mother ! Mother I'
and the editor of some trashy daily with two black
eyes and his nose streaming with blood. And the
Marseillaise ! c Qu'un sang impur.' . . * I noticed
one man who was far more respectable and far more
sorry for himself than the rest. He looked like a
professor, a serious, middle-aged man. He had
evidently made an attempt to explain his point of
view; he had tried subtle and persuasive arguments
on the police. Otherwise the way in which they
were kicking him in the back with their hobnailed
boots and banging him with their fists was quite
inexplicable. And as he was very tall, very thin,
anything but strong, and weighed very little, he
skipped about under these blows in the most
ridiculous fashion. He displayed a comical tendency
to make his escape upwards. His bare head had a
most pitiable appearance. He had that submerged